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thirteen hours were alloted on the weekend for discussions, yet some groups became so deeply in- 
volved that they surpassed their time on Saturday evening. The Conference was ceitainly a success 
by all standards. For more pictures of the SLOC weekend turn fo page 10. 


by GINA MIEDWIECKI 

The tenth annual session of 
SLOC, held in North Hatley this 
year, proved to be an outstanding 
success. Proof of this statement 
lies in the fact that many groups 
continued their discussions long 
after the alotted time ran out. 
One group who began at 9:30 
Friday night continued until 3:00 
in the morning. 

SLOC was launched with a 
smashing two hour bus trip. The 
busses arrived at the Pleasant 
View Inn at approximately 8:30 
and after a briefing on the pur- 
pose of SLOC by Larry Richman, 
Chairman of the organization, and 
Dr. Hedley Dimock, co-worker on 
the committee, the participants 
convened for their first session. 
Each T-group ended the session 
at their own discretion. The fact 
that the weather was extra- 
ordinarily good did not hinder 
the groups who simply moved 
their sessions outside. 

The intensive discussions con- 
tinued throughout the weekend 
and most of the groups expressed 
a desire to have follow-ups to 
this project in the near future. 

The closing banquet was held 
on Sunday night and the assembly 
was addressed by the various 
speakers sitting at the head table. 
The head table consisted of Karen 
Carson, President of the Evening 
Student Association; Magnus 
Flynn, Dean of Students; Dr. Hed- 
ley Dimock, Head of the Applied 
Social Sciences Department; Ron 
Luciano, President of the Stu- 
dents’ Association; Jeff Chipman, 
Internal Vice-President Pro Tem; 
Professor F. Bedford; Steve Laing, 


Vice-Chairman of SLOC; Laurie 
Abrams, SLOC committee mem- 
ber; Barbara and Larry Richman, 
Chairman of SLOC. 


All the speakers expressed 
their pleasure at SLOC’s success 
and the entire assembly agreed 
that Larry Richman and his staff 
deserved a hearty congratulation 
for a job well done. Mr. Richman 
received a standing ovation for 
the time and effort which he con- 
tributed in order to make SLOC 
the success it was. 

Mr. Richman stated in an inter- 
view with the georgian ““We have 
scheduled time for follow-ups 
later on this year and we feel 
that if we receive a favourable 
response that we can repeat our 
success.” 

He went on to say, “I can con- 
celve a week long conference in 
two or three years. This year we 
have set up a hard core nucleus.” 


Foreign 


The fourth annual international 
debating tournament sponsored 
by Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity will he held this coming 
weekend. 





The debates will be carried on 
according to the rules of par- 
liamentary procedure. The affirm- 
ative members debators will be 
referred to as members of the 
government, while the negative 
debaters will be members of the 
opposition. The judges of the de- 
bates will be styled the Speaker, 


Mr. Richman felt that this year 
was the turning point in SLOC’s 
history. The preesnt conference 
has, in many ways set up a higher 
standard than all previous at- 
tempts. 

“This year,” said Mr. Richman, 
“unlike previous years, the par- 
ticipants were not tagged with the 
organization they represented. 
All participants were equal from 
Dr. Dimock down to the frosh.” 
There was definitely a welcome 
revelation im that there was a 
complete lack of social barriers. 


Mr. Richman also felt that this 
year the participants took a very 
“sober” outlook in regard to their 
responsibilities to the purpose of 
SLOC and in their social conduct. 
“We seemed to have formulated 
a good sense of equilibrium be- 
tween the social and discussive 
aspects of SLOC.” said Mr. Rich- 
man. 


and the timer will assume the 
position of Clerk of the House. 


Teams from Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Princeton, RMC, St. Patricks, 
Osgoode Hall, McMaster, Bishops, 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 
Loyola, McGill, the University of 
Pittsburgh, Collége Militaire 
Royal, and the University of 
Edinburgh will compete. 


The resolution to be debated 


is “resolved that Conventional 
Warfare is a Compromise Between 


Monday 


Elections will be held on Mon- 
day and Tuesday of next week to 
fill the position of Internal vice- 
president, which was vacated by 
the resignation of Frank Simke- 
vitz early in the summer. 

Contesting the position are Jeff 
Chipman who is currently holding 
the position on a pro-tem basis, 
and Gordon Moffat. 

Nominations closed on Friday 
for this and fifteen other posi- 
tions within the Students’ Associ- 





Anthony Charran 
New treasurer 


ation. Fourteen were filled by ac- 
clamation and the other was not 
filled. 

Among those acclaimed was 
the Students’ Association Treas- 
urer, Anthony Charron, Mr. Char- 
ron assumed the position yester- 
day. 

He is a third year Commerce 
student who was formerly treas- 
urer of the Computer Society. Mr. 


debaters here 


Peaceful Co-existence and total 
Nuclear Destruction.” 


The representatives from 
Edinburgh will be Lord Douglas- 
Hamilton and Ian Forrester who 
competed at Sir George earlier 
in the year. 


The visiting debaters will be 
staying at the Laurentian Hotel. 
The first debates will take place 
from 7:00-8:30 on Friday evening 
and will be followed by a second 
debate from 9:00 - 10:30. 





Chipman, Moffat in 


Election 
Charron originates from Trinidad 


and has been in Canada for three 
years. 


A meeting will be scheduled 
in the near future, said Mr. Char- 
ron, to acquaint the treasurers 
of the various campus organiza- 
tions with the new financial pro- 
cedures. 

The eligible voters in the forth- 
coming election which will be 
held in conjunction with a re- 
ferendum to ratify a constitution- 
al change, will be upperclassmen 
only. That is, only students in 
second, third, or fourth year. 





korale Society 
fo meet today 


This year, for the first time, 
Sir George has a chorale society 
which meets every Tuesday at 
4:30 pm in Birks Hall of the 
Norris Building. 

The Society is fortunate in 
having Mr. Frank Armstrong as 
the director. Mr. Armstrong has 
conducted at McGill and is 
presently teaching music for the 
Protestant School Board from 
grades one to eleven. 

The accompanist is Mr. Ralph 
Clinch who is connected with the 
CBC in addition to teaching 
music. 

At present, there are approxi- 
mately 27 members in the choir. 
The aim, however, is for 60 mem- 
bers — 40 females and 20 males. 


More members is an obvious 
necessity. In particular, tenors 
are needed. 


The new group hopes to prod- 
uce a Christmas concert in De- 
eember, therefore the emphasis 
at present is on music that will 
be appropriate for the occasion. 

To date the repertoire includes 
popular songs such as Jingle Bells 
and White Christmas, as well as 
songs of lesser note. 

After Christmas, however, the 
group plans to concentrate on 
folk songs, popular, classical, 
and Swingle music. 


Two debates will also be held 
on Saturday, from 9:30 - 11:00 
and from 11:30 - 1:00. 

In announcing the tournament, 
Stephen J. Laing, Chairman of 
the Tournament Committee, said 
that all teams will be required 
to debate both the affirmative 
and negative sides of the resolu- 
tion twice. 

The final debate will be held 
at 4:30 with the closing banquet 


at the Martinique Motel Inn start- 
ing at 7:30. 
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Viet-Nam topic 


The next speaker in the 
Debating Union's latest program 
will take to the soap-box tomor- 
row when the second Dung 
Dialogue makes its appearance 
on the Indoor Campus. 

Douglas Hutchings, a fourth 
year Arts student, will be speak- 
ing at one pm tomorrow about 
peace in general and Vietnam in 
particular. 

Mr. Hutchings describes him- 
self as one who injects existen- 
tialism into politics to come up 
with the sort of radical anarcho- 
humanism found in the New 
Left. 

He has made an_ individual 
commitment against the war in 
Vietnam. 

When attending the University 

of Alberta he was active in civil 


Lermer to 


CIRIEC 


Professor Arthur Lermer will 
leave early September for Vienna 
to attend the international exec- 
utive meeting of the Internatio- 
nal Centre of Research and In- 
formation on Public and Co-ope- 
rative Economy. 

Professor Lermer is, at present, 
Chairman of the onomics 
Department of Sir George, and 
has been PP ming appointet 
Chairman e newly formed 
Canadian branch of CIRIEC. 

This organization aims to 
undertake and promote all forms 
of research disseminate in- 
formation on public and cooper- 
ative economy throughout the 


world. 

It is CIRIEC’s unique role to 
conduct purely ntific re- 
search wherever the state plays 
a part in economic life, in this 
way supplementing the under- 
standing of both private and 
public sectors of the economy. 





The Canadian branch of 
| is currently the 
process of compiling, through 
re inventory questionnal- 


res, existing research to enable 
it to may projects for forth- 
coming gen and specific 
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rights and anti-war demonstrat- 
ions in Calgary. 
Since transferring to Sir 


for Dung 


George he has repeatedly de- 
monstrated and was arrested 
after a violent protest in Dom- 
inion Square, October 16, 1965. 
In November he demonstrated 
in Washington D.C. with Dr. 
Spock’s Committee For a SANE 

uclear Policy, and in March 
was among the 69 arrested at the 
Student Union for Peace (SUPA) 
sit-in at Parliament. 

As vice-president of the newly 
formed SGWU Committee to 
End the War in Vietnam, he 
loudly proclaims the responsib- 
ility of the individual for the 
genocide in Vietnam ,while push- 
ing for a Berkeley-style peace 
movement. 








Mo 


Dr. Jack Mendelsohn, noted 
author, lecturer, and minister of 
the historic Arlington Street 
Church of Boston, Mass. will 
deliver a lecture, Wed., Oct. 26 
at 8:14 pm in Room 635 of the 
Hall Building. The title of Dr. 
Mendelsohn’'s lecture is “The 
Modern Mind: Is It Dead?” 


Mendelsohn, who has travelled 
widely in Europe, The Middle 
East, South America and Africa 
is the author of several books. 
The most recent is “The Mar- 
tyrs” (Harper & Row), a series 
of biographies of men and 
women who have given their 





dern mind dead? 


lives in the civil rights struggle 
in Alabama and Mississippi. 

His book, “The Forest Calls 
Back" covers the work of Dr. 
Theodore Binder, founder of the 
Schweitzer Hospital serving In- 
dians in Peru. Other works in- 
clude heb I Am A Unitarian- 
Universalist” (Nelson) and “God, 
Allah, and Ju-Ju” (Beacon PB). 

Dr. Mendelsohn’s lecture, open 
to all Georgian and the public, 
will be sponsored by Student 
Religious Liberals of Sir George 
in an effort to stimulate campus 
thinking about liberal religious 
ideas and their implication for 
human life and society. 





The Canadian Region of the 
Institute of Electrical and Elect- 
ronics Engineers has termed Sir 
George as a ‘new and growing 
educational institution in the 
field of Electrical raat ieee 

Mr. A. B. Oxley, director of 
the Canadian Region of the 
LE.E.E. presented the “Can- 
adian Region Library Award” of 

e thousand dollars to Dean 
Bordan during the Canadian 
Symposium on Communications, 
held October 13 and 14. The 


ACHTUNG 


YOU ALLE 


SGWU wins award 


money is provided for the pur- 
chase of books in the fields of 
interest of the LE.E.E. 

The 1966 award went to Sir 
George because of the growing 
electrical engineering program 
and also for providing evenin; 
classes of interest to the I.E.E.E. 
members. The Dean of Engineer- 


‘Ing. Prof. Bordan, advised the 


LE.E.E. that the money would 
be spent in the manner stipulat- 
ed and that appropriate book 
plates would be provided. 
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HAVE YOU BOUGHT YOUR EXPO PASSPORT ? 
THE STUDENT ASSOCIATION IS SELLING THEM. 


Youth is 13 to 21 at April 28, 1967 / Adult is over 21 yeors April 28, 1967 


| DAY PASSPORT 


(Aug. 1/66 : Feb, 26/67) 


2 
REGULARLY $2.50 


*These must be 7 consecutive days / 


*7 DAY PASSPORT 
7.50 adult. 
6.75 youth. 
(Ang. 1/66 - Feb. 28/67) 
oe 
is 
(Mar. 1/67 - Apr. 27/67) 


, $12.00 
REGULARLY $10.00 


SEASON PASSPORT 
22.50 adult. 
19.50 youth, 
(Aug. 1/66 ~ Feb. 28/67) 
se wt 
(Mar. 1/67 hg. 21/8 


REGULARLY nO 


For amusements 
and tours. 
Adult with 2 


one “ee 


° 
Adults without 


YOUTH AT REG. PRICE 


Regular prices as at April 27, 1967 


Dear Miss. M. Kieley, Student Receptionist, 3rd Cloor Hall Bldg. : 


TERRE DES 
HOMMES 


C€XDP06/ 


MAN AND 
HIS WORLD 


| would like 

Per Passport and ................065 
per Book. 

My name is ............ Ce ee ae a 
Address : | : — : , | 

POD ING g cctsedvcrsivcsccisisassennsacanaveanivswtans Student No. ........... jieommaunaaadens 
My cheque or money order for $ 


; Passport(s) at $.............s0008. 
ses.. Bonus Book(s) at $ 


is enclosed. 


Only cheque or money order payable to Students Assoc., Sir Geo. Williams University. 





TODAY 

SGWU CHORAL SOCIETY — today and every Tuesday from 4:40 
to 6:00 p.m., all Georgians who enjoy singing are invited to come 
and sing along with Mitch at the Choir practice in Birks Hall, our 
answer to Carnegie. 
STUDENT ASSOC. — all non-apathetic Georgians are welcome to 
the Counci] meeting in the Chambers, H-33-3. It often gets quite 
interesting, and starts at 4:30 p.m. | 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 26 
BIOLOGY CLUB — the final film of the Cancer series will be shown 
in H-1209 at 1:00 p.m. The title, “Cancer cells of the Body.” Some- 
thing we can all do without, so stop smoking, right Prof. Markland? 
(the latter has been an unpaid political plug). 
GEORGIAN OUTING CLUB — All members interested in attending 
the Halloween Party should come to the meeting in H-415 at 1:00 
p.m. to find out the particulars. 
COMPUTER SOCIETY — Dr. “do not bend, tear, or mutilate” 
Martin of the Computer Center will be guest speaker in H-420 at 
1:00 p.m. 
IVCF GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP — Al! welcome to 
the commencing of the study of the Book of the Hebrews in H-627 at 
1:00 p.m. 
NEWMAN CENTRE — a folkmass and discussion wil] be held in 
the Centre, 1452 Drummond at 1:00 p.m. a 
PSYCHOLOGY CLUB — All mentals and others are invited to H437 
at 1:00 to hear Dr. D. Lissak, Chief Psychologist of Children’s Service, 
Douglas Hospt. This is of special interest to those who couldn't go on 
last Friday’s tour. (really sorry about the mix-up last time, fellas). 
SUPA — All bearded and beardless wonders are invited to hear 
Demitrus Roussopolos speak on “Poverty in Montreal and Com- 
munity Organizing”. And my teacher told me that Community Or- 
ganization was a good racket. The vlace is H-621 at 1:00 p.m. 
STUDENT RELIGIOUS LIBERALS — Everyone is invited to a 
Billings Lecture, whatever that is, in H-635 at 8:15 p.m. Dr. Jack 
Mendelsohn will speak on “The Modern Mind: Is It Dead.” 
FOLK MUSIC SOCIETY — All day and evening students are welcome 
to the meeting in the Willingdon Room of the YMCA. Bring your 
guitars, reefers, banjos, etc. at 8:00 to 10:00 p.m. 
CHESS CLUB — The time is 7:00 p.m. and the room number is on 
the door, probably on the sixth floor. The meeting will continue with 
the discussion of the opening in chess. Yep, the first move is always 
the hardest to make. | 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 27 
ANGLICANS — “Holy Communion, Batman!” “Where and when, 
Robin?” “Every Thursday in the H-529 Chapel at 1:05 p.m. for all 
staff and students.” | | | 
IVCF GEORGIAN CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP — There will be a 
regular meeting for all iterate Pee Ly H-627 at 1:00 p.m. 


CANADIAN SKI PATROL — All registered Georgian members in- 
terested in patroling during the Winter’ Carnival’s day up North are 
asked to give their names to our beautiful Student Receptionist on 
the 3rd floor of the Hall Bldg. 
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Everybody cheers for ice-cold Coca-Cola. Coke has 
the taste you never get tired of... always refresh- 
ing. That's why things go better with Coke... after 
Coke... after Coke. 





SUPA to host editor 





Dimitri Roussopoulos will ad- 
dress a meeting of the Student 
Union for Peace Action tomorrow 
at 1 pm in Room H-621. 

Mr. Roussopoulos is the editor- 
in-chief of the International quar- 
terly magazine “Our Generation”. 

The magazine, according to 
SUPA President Alan Marks, 
seeks to relate international issues 
of war and peace to the problems 
within Canada’s social domestic 
system and those of other coun- 
tries. 

The talk by Mr. Roussopoulos 
will deal with poverty in Mont- 
real and community organizing. 

Mr. Marks pointed out the 
relevancy of community organ- 
izing to the economic conditions 
of Montreal's poor. 

“As the Montrea! Labour Coun- 
cil has stated, ‘In Canada’s 
largest city, 48.6% of the people 
are “living” in a precarious or 
marginal existence’,” said Mr. 
Marks. es 

He further pointed out that 
only 30% of the working force 
in Quebec is unionized. Of this 


DO YOU NEED 
A HAIRCUT? 
bat 


2300 Guy Streef, 


(corner of § herbrooke) 
just around the corner from Sir George 





tctal, he said, 54% have only a 
grade seven education. 

Quoting from The State of 
Quebec by Peter Desbarats Mr. 
Marks stated that, “The dispar- 
ity between Quebec and Ontario 
covinces most French-Canadians 
that not only has English Can- 
ada failed to live up to the 
“spirit” of Confederation, but 
that Confederation has helped to 
lift Ontario into a dominant 
economic position.” 





Mr. Roussopoulus received his 
Master's from the London School 
of Economics and is presently 
living in Montreal. 

His talk tomorrow will be open 
to all Georgians. 


SNAX 


by STEVE RICHMAN 

SNAX, a new theatrical group 
at Sir George, will be putting on 
its first production tomorrow in 
Birk’s Hall. The production will 
be composed of a humorous se- 
ries of skits called “Moments 
in History”. Showtime is 1:15 p. 
mm. 


SNAX is now in its first year of 
operation. It began as a result of 
an idea developed during the 
summer by Marty Cutler and Al 
Merovitz— now co-chairman of 
the group. If we feel that Sir 
George students should have a 
greater opportunity to participate 
in any form of entertainment or 
theatrical work they would like 
on a more regular basis, said Mr. 
Cutter. Previous to the formation 
of SNAX the Georgian Players 
was the only group offering a 
theatrical program and it could 
accommodate a certain number of 
people. In addition to this, it 
only put on one major production 
per year and one or two minor 
ones. 


SNAX, on the other hand, is 
limitless as to the number of par- 
ticipants it may utilize and it fur- 
ther offers a wider field of en- 
tertainment. 


SNAX will be putting on per- 
formances every Wednesday. Ho- 
wever, SNAX does not restrict it- 
self dramatic productions alone 
although these will make up a 
great number of their produc- 
tions. Many of their performan- 


SHOP & SAVE 
MOSTLY PRICED UNDER $20. ' 
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Further 10% Discount to Georgians 
The DRESS CORNER Reg'd. 
_ Crescent and Burnside 
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m We are Canada’s largest retailer of building materials and 


related products. 


mw Our 285 retail outlets service six provinces, from 


Quebec to British Columbia. 


m= Beaver is a Canadian Company, in its sixtieth year of business. 


Most graduates are sceking important work, personalized training, the 


opportunity to contribute to the growth of an enterprise, advancement 
based on ability and suitable recognition, both financial and personal. 
We offer all this and the opportunity to become part of a 


progressive management team. 


The stimulus of marketing a constantly-changing product mix in 
a highly competitive industry will appeal particularly to 


graduating students in 
Business Administration [] 
Commerce | 
Arts [J 
The Beaver Representative 
will visit your campus 

on NOVEMBER 7 
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BEAVER 


Interviews should be arranged through your Placement Office. 
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Starts tomorrow 


ces will consist of one act plays, 
modern dance, folk singing and 
any other form of theatrical en- 
entertainment imaginable. 

There are many things which a 
student may do to participate in 
the SNAX program. Among the 
available jobs are script writing, 
producing, directing, actir ‘- 
ing and dancing. 
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Furthermore, the studerit work- 
ing in SNAX is not compelled to 
work on every production. He 
may work as much or as little 
as he wishes, depending on the 
time he wishes to devote to the 
group. When asked how many 
students SNAX could hold Mr. 
Cutler replied, “We can use as 
many students in Sir George who 
wish to work for us- all 14,000 
students, if necessary.” 
At the present time SNAX will 


ie 
i853 St. Catherine St. W. 


(at St. Marc) 
Free 5¢ drink with purchase 





hold its performances in Birk’s 
however, negotiations are now 
being held discussing the possi- 
bilities of presenting the weekly 
productions in the theatre or the 
main auditorium of the Hall 
Building. 


The SNAX executive is hopeful 
that the negotiations will be suc- 
cessful and that by December 
they will have acquired audito- 
rium space in the building. 

Although SNAX and the Geor- 
gian Players are not directly con- 
nected they will supplement each 
other. The invaluable training in 
SNAX will benefit any one pro- 
ceeding into drama with the Geor- 
gian Players or outside the uni- 
versity and vice-versa. Even the 
executive of SNAX are, in the 
major part, members of the 
Players who hold highly responsi- 
ble positions. Mr. Cutler, for 
example, is the technical produ- 
cer of the Georgian Players so it 
is quite evident that the executive 
of SNAX is highly que Hed. 

Another possible field of ad- 
vancement for the theatrical 
group might be in the field of 
television. 


T.V. Sir George has approach- 
ed SNAX with reference to putt- 
ing on productions on television; 
closed circuit of otherwise. Ho- 
wever, this is in the distant fu- 
ture. 

Soon, SNAX will be in full 
swing and among the more 
close-at-hand ideas is that of 
a season passport to the SNAX 
performances. The regular ad- 
mission price at the present 
time 1s lb¢ person put, aithougn 
the price for the possible season 
passport has not been set, it will 
be considerably less per perform- 
ance than a single ticket. 

The success of the SNAX pro- 
fram will depend entirely upon 
the student — those participating 
and those attending performan- 
ces. The program was developed 
especially for the students and it 
is up to them to see that SNAX 
is worthwhile. 


PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
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Halifax Quebec Montreal OXawa Toronto Hamilton Kitchener 
London Windsor Winnipeg Regina Calgary Edmonton Vancouver 


THE 8th ANNUAL SEMINAR 
ON INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS 


IS 


proud to present 


the following 


speakers during 


the week of Seminar 


HOV. 1 — Bert Cochran : 
Place - Maisonneuve Recreation Center 
3000 Viau St. 
Time - 8:00 P.M. . 
Topic - “Assesing the Political ard 
Military Reality’ 


NOV. 2 — Dr. Stephen E. Ambrose 
Place - Hall Bldg., room 635 
Time - 7:00 P.M. d 
Topic - “The Relationships Between 
ar and Politics’ 


NOV. 3 — Or. Arthur Waskow 
Time - 7:00 P.M. 
Topic - “Toward the Wnarmed Forces’ 





Nov. 1-5. 


NOV. 4 — Dr. Rudolph Schlesinger 
Place - Hall leg. room 110 
Time - 7:60 P.M. ; 

Tope - “The Military and Economic 
lanning in Communist and non- 
Communist States” 

NOV. 5 — Mr. Philippe Déviilers 

Place - Hall Bis.., room 635 

Time - 11.30 A.M. 

Topic - “The Military as a Solution to 
nternational Problems” 

NOV. 5 — Or. Eric MHobshawm 

Place - Hall. Bldg., room 110 

Topic - “The Civilians vs the Military 
pic - “The Ciyilians vs ili 
- 20th Centory Politics” 
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Charges made last week by Commerce Stv- 
dents’ Association President Steve Clark, and the 


resulting countercharges made by Dean of 
Commerce Gunther Brink raise some serious 
questions about the philosophy of education 
presently holding sway in the Commerce Faculty. 


President Clark indicated in a meeting with 
his Dean last week that the work load in the 
faculty had been increased over -last year. He 
cited term papers as the main contributor to the 
increased burden, and asked the Dean to provide 
a rationale for the increase. © 


In turn, Dean Brink inferred in a georgian 
interview that almost all those who had been com- 
plaining the most about their heavy course loads 
were involved in politics (student activities). He 
also stated that those who couldn't take the 
Commerce work load should go into teaching. 
He further stated that students should be proud 
to graduate, but shouldn’t want to do it again. 


Mr. Brink was president of the Students’ 
Undergraduate Society while studying at SGW. 
After completing his MBA at Western and doing 
a stint in business he returned to Sir George to 
head up the Administration Department. He took 
over as Dean of the Faculty when former Dean 
Greer left last spring. 


Gunther Brink offers us an interesting study 
in contradiction. As a past president of the Stu- 
dents’ Undergraduate Society he should be among 
the first to realize the importance to the student 
of the co-curricular program. The faculty programs 
organized by student leaders are educational in 


nature, and are designed to complement the 
academic. 

Business Seminar, organized by the students 
themselves, is a case in point. Businessmen - 
delegates at last year’s seminar were full of 
glowing praise for the organizers of the program. 
Dean Brink should also be aware of the weight 
given to student co-curricular activity by graduate 
school admissions screening boards. It seems to be 
recognized generally that non-academic activity 
at the undergraduate level is of some importance 
in the development of a first-rate graduate. 

"The fundamental educational philosophy of 
Sir George Williams University is that its chief 
concern shall be the development of persons, 
through the medium of formal education and its 
correlated activities.” The above statement is taken 
from the school calendar. 

It would appear, upon a examination of his 
recent statements on the subject, that Dean Gun- 
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ther Brink of the Faculty of Commerce, does not 
share this philosophy. The fact that subsequent to 
their publication in last Friday's georgian Dean 
Brink has claimed that these statements were 
printed “out of context” in itself begs a clarification. 


In order to clarify Dean Brink’s ambiguous 
philosophical position in the eyes of the students 
(faculty and administration will no doubt also be 
interested) we offer the following challenge: That 
he publicly set forth in clear and comprehensive 
terms, his philosophy of education, particularly 
as this philosophy is as present practiced by the 
administration of Sir George Williams University. 


Be this through the pages of the georgian or 
by other means, circumstances at this time would 
indicate that, in the absence of such a dialogue 
the students stand to lose considerable respect for 
the Commerce faculty’s freshman Dean, Gunther 
Brink. 








$10 paperbacks ? 
Dear Sir, 

It has been my unfortunate 
experience to have had an over- 
due book at the Sir George Li- 
brary. Doubtless, many other 
students have suffered the dis- 
quieting experience at having to 
pay overdue fines or penalties 
for lost books, and doubtless they 
have digested their lesson and 
remain better adherents to sound 
library policy. 

I, however, have just swallow- 
ed and choked in _ scholarly 
spasms an elementary course in 
university jurisdiction. I had lost 
a paperback book, price 60 
cents. With all the discreet pro- 
fessionalism of a private collect- 
ing syndicate I was notified that 
I was overdue and owed: 


$5.00 — fine 
1.00 — billing charge 
4.00 — for anew book 
$10.00 — TOTAL 


I was also diplomatically en- 
titled to know that if such a fine 
was not paid immediately, I was 
subject to: 

a) cancellation of library 
privileges; 
b) non-release of grades; 
c) not being permitted to re- 
register. 
I checked the above information 
with the Supervisor of the Li- 
brary and explained that the 
book was only worth 0.60 brand 
new and had been through many 
weary hands. She informed me 
that “Sir George, sir, rarely buys 
paperback books and therefore 
a $4.00 fine is required for your 
lost book so that it will be hard 
bound”. (Nothing but the best 
for 5.G.W.U.) On hearing the 


audibly astonished gasping 


chortle in my throat, she qualified 


: her policy position saying: “If 


Saber a meee ee 


Se tae saat 


you do not pay this fine, a 
collection agency will take over 
your account !” 

I sincerely hope that the 
Editor and the georgian and 
conscientious students will act 
on any matter like this one or 
others so that my and _ their 
university will not fall into bu- 
reaucratic, austere professional- 
ism into which so many large 
institutions have tumbled. 

Michael Wallis, 
Arts II 


Addition to menu 


Dear Sir, 

On Wednesday, Oct, 19 I had 
the honor of enjoying the com- 
pany of one of the most unusual 
characters that Sir George Wil- 
liams has ever produced. It is 
beyond me why most members of 
the University, which is supposed 
to be an institute of higher learn- 
ing, should conform to a pattern 
which leaves no room for indi- 
viduality. It was then a great 
pleasure to be joined at lunch in 
our modern cafeteria by a yellow 
and black spotted beetle who 
turned over unexpectedly in my 
cole slaw. Students should con- 
stantly be aware of the possib- 
ilities and pleasures of such en- 
counters. 

(Mtss) Pat. Nase, 
Comm. I 
P.S. I did not eat the cole slaw! 


Hager vague 
Dear Sir, 

L.S.D. and the psychedelic ex- 
perience may or may not be what 
the “Fantastic Poyage” is about. 
Derek Bennett (the georgian, Oct. 
18) rebuffed Mr. Kirshner for 
dismissing that possibility with- 
out an after-thought, without ex- 
plaining. 


. a i i : 7 aa es ie mets tater bP ns Ae 
acta sa ttn es agent ani cetacean 


Letters to the editor. Fees 


Most: film makers considered 
great have had something to say 
(Fellini, Bergman, Godard). The 
critic attempts to discover and 
elucidate “the message”. Mr. Ben- 
nett merely pointed out what he 
considered to be a flaw in the 
review. 

Perhaps this has been the fail- 
ure of many reviews or criticisms 
in the georgian this year. What 
are they? Reviews (a description, 
with only slight reference to mes- 
sage and whether the movie has 
succeeded in relaying it) or cri- 
ticisms (an arguement in the 
critic’s mind; that the film at- 
tempted to say something but 
failed or succeeded, with slight 
description of the film's action)? 

“Fantastic Voyage” might have 
been made for. entertainment 
(commercial) value alone, Mr. 
Harrington, it was your choice ti 
see the film’s value as “entertain- 
ment”, Mr, Bennett chose: to see 
the film as a representation of a 
psychedelic experience. 


C. Hager 


Georgians bigots? 
Dear Sir, 

Your Friday editorial was quite 
laughable. I am referring speci- 
fically to the 6th and 7th para- 
graphs. In the 6th you criticized 
the “Leslie Roberts — type men- 
tality” that wants to preserve 
our linguistic dominance over 
the province. Now, dear sir, if 
you can show me one particular 
instance where Mr. Roberts ad- 
vocates English language prior- 
ity in Quebec I shall jump off 
the Cartierville bridge. What Mr. 
Roberts wants is the preserva- 
tion of English Quebecer’s rights 
— or more specifically an end 
to the talk of unlingualism in 
this a bilingual country. 


ne ae de Re ee de ee ae ae Bes fee A. = z 
ayatatet clstaneerib ga secash ae Logie sae Lee wee ks Sanaa ems es aoe ae ets alla ae sas al ah as ats 


In the 7th paragraph you stated 
that the French-English “situa- 
tion” in Quebec is not in the 
right proportion. ie. the French 
do not have enough rights. I 
assume by the word “situation” 
you meant government because 
immediately afterwards you 
stated that the French have a 
right to expect “home-rule”. 
(You'll have to excuse me if I 
am making an incorrect reference 
here but can’t you write more 
lucid copy?) To get back to the 
problem. The French do have 
“home-rule”. A quick scanning 
of the Quebec legislature won't 
reveal too many “anglais”. Of 
course we do have that illustrious 
patriot, that noble stateman, that 
pillar of English Quebecer's 
rights, Eric Kierans. Kierans, 
you'll remember, startled Que- 
becer’s with his courageous stand 
when McGill was cheated out of 
nearly three million dollars by 
the previous government. He at- 


APA - Sete teat tts C ” " . AB 
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tributed the swindle to an “ad- 
ministrative error.” 

We shall never solve our 
French-English problems by 
listening to the woman out west 
who said “we beat the French 
once and we can do it again” or 
by listening to the bigots who 
insist on unilingualism — both 
French and English bigots. 
S.G.W.U. seems to be tolerating 
unilingualism by remaining in 
UGEQ. We should insist on bi- 
lingualism in that organization 
in this a bilingual country — 


Canada. Jim Robert, 
Arts I 
Ed. Note: Our terms of ref- 


ference are different. You see 
Quebec as a Canadian first; we as 
Quebecers. “Home rule,” cons- 
trued in a socio-economic context 
refers to french legislature domin- 
ated by non-french economic in- 
terests. Further, for practical 
purposes bi-lingualism is a prov- 
incial not national concept. 
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The writer is Peter Penz, at 
present working on his master’s 
thesis in economics at Carleton 
Univversity in Ottawa, Mr. Penz 
is national co-ordinator for stu- 
dent clubs affiliated with the 
World Federalist Order of Can- 
ada. The order has a total of 
2,100 memebrs in Canada, It has 
student organizations at Carleton, 
Mt. Allison and St. Patrick’s wni- 
versities, and is now attempting 
to establish itself at Simon Fra- 
ser, Univversity of British Co- 
lumbta and McGill. 

By PETER PENZ 
(for Canadian University Press) 

Condemning and _ protesting 
the actions of one or the other 
of the belligerents in the Viet- 
nam war is not enough. This 
war, however monstrous and 
tragic in its proportions, is me- 
rely a symptom of a more deep- 
rooted malady: the lawlessness 
in our system of international re- 
lations. In this system, conflicts 
are not resolved on the basis of 
right and wrong, but on the 
basis of power and force. Even 
if it is possible to bring the 
Vietnam war to and end, such 
action will not prevent repe- 
titions of such a war or worse. 

A brief review of the conflict 
in Vietnam will demonstrate how 
the war can be traved to the fa- 
tal shortcomings in the current 
system of international law (or, 
better, lawlessness). 

CHAIN REACTION OF TREATY 
VIOLATIONS 

The colonial war between 
France and the Viet Minh under 
Ho Chi Minh in the former In- 
dochina was brought to an end 
in 1954 by a military armistice. 
The subsequent Geneva Confe- 
rence gave its approval to the 
temporary division of Vietnam 
into North and South which 
were to be re-united after gen- 
eral elections in 1956, and to the 
prohibition of either government 
to contract a military alliance as 
well as to strict limitations of 
foreign military personnel. How- 
ever, the Geneva Accord was 
signed neither by the United 
States, which gave its verbal as- 
surances of observing the agree- 
ments, nor by government of 
South Vietnam, which had been 
given full independence by 
France shortly before the con- 
ference and whose representative 
protested against the agreements. 


The seque] to the Geneva Ac- 
cord was a series of violations of 
it (that is, to the extent that it 
was truly binding on all parties 
to the conflict). Apparently a 
number of Viet Minh troops did 
not withdraw to north of the 17th 
Parallel as agreed. Ngo Din 
Diem, who had emerged as head 
of state in South Vietnam with 
U.S. support, refused to agree 
to elections on the argument 
that they could not be free under 
the prevailing circumstances. A 
widespread rebellion developed 
against the Saigon government 
and received support from North 
Vietnam, the initial extent of 
which has been under contention. 
Viet Minh members whose homes 
were in the south infiltrated back 
into South Vietnam. The Saigon 
government asked for U.S. mili- 


tary support, which resulted in 
the eventual massive build-up of 
U.S. troops and equipment and 
their employment against the 
Viet Cong rebels. U.S. planes 
crossed the 17th Parallel and 
began bombing North Vietnam. 
North Vietnam sent regiments 
into South Vietnam. The chain 
reaction of violations obliterated 
any relationship of reality to the 
Geneva Agreements. 

A number of questions were 
thrown .up by this series of 
events: Was the Government of 
South Vietnam bound by the 
Geneva Agreements? Were 
elections to be held regardless of 
whether they could be free or 
not? Was, and is, the war in Viet- 
nam a civil war with foreign in- 
terference, or is it a war involv- 
ing international security ? Was 
the U.S. bound by the Geneva 
Agreements and thus legally com- 
mitted to non- intervention ? 
Does a violation by one side jus- 
tify a compensating violation by 
the other? etc. The answers, 
under the present system of inter- 
national relations, are provided 
by the diverse, and often conflict- 


ing, interpretations based on 
national self-interest, rather than 
by justice. 


TREATY SYSTEM OF 
INTERNATIONAL LAW 

Tbe chain reaction of violations 
following the Geneva Agreements 
is an excellent — though tragic 
— demonstration of the defects 
of a system of international re- 
lations based on treaties and 
customary international law. 
These defects stem from the 
problems of universality, inter- 
pretation and enforcement. 

A treaty is not universal. The 
United States did not sign the 
Geneva Agreement and neither 
did South Vietnam, whose obli- 
g(ation to accept treaty commit- 
ments incurred by the French is 
open to question. A new force, 
the National Liberation Front, 
subsequently emerged and was 
not a party to the treaty. 

A treaty does not generally 
have reliable means for the 
unique, binding and impartial 
interpretation of its meaning and 
of the conformity of the parties 
to it. While the International 
Control Commission can arrive at 
unequivocal interpretations of the 
treaty terms and judgments on 
the actions of the parties in 
terms of their treaty commit- 
ments, such adjudication does 
not seem to be binding, and is 
furthermore coloured by the 
foreign policies that the Com- 
mission’s member nations are 
pursuing. It also does not have 
the staff to adequately invest- 
igate possible violations of the 
treaty. 

A treaty is not enforceable in 
a reliable way. Military power 
makes it possible for any party 
to the treaty or any outside party 
to violate the treaty when it re- 
gards itself as strong enough or 
the other parties as disunited or 
as unwilling to protect the 
treaty by force. The signatories 
of the Geneva Agreements have 
no intention of using their mili- 
tary forces to uphold the Agree- 
ments, and both sides of the war 
envisage either military victory 


or the imposition of a military 
stalemate. 

Thus the development of the 
Vietnam war can be traced to 
the reliance on the treaty sys- 
tem, a horizontal system of law 
in which order depends on the 
unreliable goodwill by all parties. 
The alternative is a vertical, en- 
forceable system of law, such as 
exists within civilized commu- 
nities, where there institution 
(e.g. courts, parliament, police) 
which are responsible to the 
members of the community, and 
where the members are respons- 
ible to these institutions. Histo- 
rically, such a system of law at 
first emerged within the tribe 
and was then, with frequent set- 
backs and deviations, extended 
to the town, then the dynastic 
state, and finally the nation 
state. It must now be extended 
to the whole world to ensure the 
survival of mankind and to bring 
justice into international rela- 
tions. 

An effective system of world 
law, under which peace and jus- 
tice would be more or less fully 
assured, is the objective of world 
federalists. Under a world feder- 
alist system, composed of a legis- 
lature, executive, judiciary and 
permanent peace force, (which 
can be established by the appro- 
priate revisions of the U.N. Char- 
ter) peace in Vietnam would be 
based on enforceable law rather 
than treaty commitments. Ac- 
cording to the Clark-Sohn model 
for a world federal constitution, 
such law would emerge from 
legislation enacted by the assem- 
bly before or at the same time 
as the dispute arose. If, accord- 
ing to such law, there were issues 
involved, which could not be ad- 
judicated on legal principles by 
the International Court of Justice, 
a World Equity Tribunal, com- 
posed of an internationally re- 
presentative group of jurists, 
would make recommendations 
which become binding either by 
consent of the parties involved 
or by a vote in the Assembly. 

Any nation or individual accus- 
ed of violating a world law would 
be tried in the responsible region- 
al United Nations court, from 
which they would have recourse 
to the International Court of Jus- 
tice. The judgments and penalties 
of these courts would be binding. 

If they are ignored by any of 
the parties, they would be en- 
forced by a world police force. 
For the proper functioning of a 
world federalist system, fairly 
complete disarmament must have 
taken place and the production of 
armaments must be largely under 
the control of the world federal 
government. The latter must also 
have certain powers.of taxation 
to be able to finance its functions. 

Such a world government, how- 
ever, would not be all-powerful. 
Its jurisdiction would be sharply 
circumscribed and limited to in- 
ternational relations and econ- 
flicts, just as in any federal sys- 
tem of government every level 
of government has jurisdiction 
over only a certain segment of 
public affairs. Where the line be- 
tween national and world juris- 
diction is to be drawn will have 
to be determined by world con- 
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sensus and mutual compromise. 

What a world federalist system 
would basically achieve is the 
assurance that all nations and in- 
dividuals would be bound by the 
Same system of law and would 
not be permitted to interpret it 
in disregard of the interests of 
others. If, as a result of an in- 
ternal conflict which was deemed 
to endanger international secur- 
ity and order, it was decided to 
hold a referendum or elections, 
a world government can provide 
the voting facilities and largely 
eliminate irregularities. If it 
turned out that even such a re- 
ferral to public opinion was not 
feasible at the specific time, the 
assembly can decide upon a limit- 
ed postponement of it, or an 
alternative to it. Should a popular 
rebellion arise, the system would 
assure that a foreign nation did 
not intervene unilaterally or even 
at the request of an internal 
authority. Clandestine military 
support of either side could be 
ascertained by the world govern- 
ment’s judiciary and stopped by 
police action. All in all, one of 
the best guarantees provided by 
a world federalist system is that 
violations by one side can be cor- 
rected by an impartial authority 
and thus cut short the process of 
escalation, in which each side 
commits additional violations to 
make up for the preceding viol- 
ations by the opposite side. 

I have often heard it argued 
that world federalism is a dream, 
or at least not realizable until in 
the far, distant future. It is no 
more a dream than democracy 
was in the eighteenth century 
and indipendence for colonial 
countries was before the Second 
World War. Neither occurred 
spontaneously, but had to be 
struggled for by far-sighted in- 
dividuals and groups. Before their 
realization, they were mere vi- 
sions, but with time and effort 
they became reality. And the 
same applies to world federation. 

Thus its “realizability” depends 
on the effort put behind the 
movement of world federalism. 
The effort should be determined 
by the need for it. Once it is 
recognized that a world federalist 
system is necessary not only for 
international justice, but for the 
very survival of mankind, since 
it is the only reliable alternative 
to an ultimate nuclear holocaust, 
the mere possibility that a world 
federation can be implemented, 
Warrants active support for it. 
As long as there is any chance of 
success, survival demands action 
to promote and establish world 
law. 

Fortunately, there is much tacit 
support for world federalism al- 
ready. It only needs to be galvan- 
ized into explicit commitment and 
political action to make it a wide- 
spread and effective world move- 
ment, 

SOLUTIONS TO THE 
CURRENT SITUATION 

Proposed solutions to the Viet- 
nam conflict can be of an im- 
mediate and long-run nature, In 
the long run, I advocate the estab- 
lishment of a world federal sys- 
tem. Of course, the solution of 
the Vietnam conflict cannot wait 
that long. 


Consequently, we have to look 
for a solution applicable in the 
immediate future. As long as 
there is no supranational law, 
all we can do is make improve- 
ments within the existing inter- 
national treaty system. In the 
case of Vietnam, this requires 
first of all negotiations involv- 
ing all parties, including the 
National Liberation Front as a 
separate party, and the revision 
or complete substitution of the 
Geneva agreement. It might 
provide, at least as a temporary 
solution, for a federal structure 
in Vietnam, according to which 
there would be three states, res- 
pectively controlled by the Hanoi 
government, the Saigon govern- 
ment and the National Liberation 
Front, with a federal government 
composed of a coalition of the 
three governments. Elections can 
be held after conditions have 
somewhat normalized. In_ the 
meantime, the judicial function 
between the different govern- 
ments would be performed by a 
U.N. commission of individuals 
responsible only to the U.N and 
not national representatives res- 
ponsible to their respective 
governments. A strong U.N police 
force would be responsible for 
enforcing the treaty. 

A ROLE FOR CANADA 

Canada could play a useful 
role toward this end. It could try 
to persuade one of the other 
members of the International 
Control Commission to participate 
in a majority report declaring 
that the Geneva Agreements had 
been violated beyond repair and 
that the ICC could not function 
effectively. It could then advocate 
that negociations be called, that 
the National Liberation Front be 
included as a separate party, that 
a U.N. commission replace the 
ICC to supervise the new agree- 
ments and that a U.N. police 
force be built up to ensure that 
the parties are conforming to 
them. 

Which side in the Vietnam 
dispute I regard as morally wrong 
and which as morally right is ir- 
relevant in this context, because 
a certain consonsus is mecessary 
for the non-military solution of 
the Vietnam conflict, and I see 
no chance of a consensus on the 
moral issues of the dispute 
emerging. The one chance for a 
solution that I do see is a con- 
sensus on the institutional frame- 
work that has to be established 
in order to take the violence out 
of the rivalry between the con- 
tending parties for the legitimi- 
zation of their claims to power. 

As a long-run policy, Canada 
could spearhead a world federal- 
ist caucus in the United Nations, 
whose objective would be the 
progressive strengthening of the 
international organization until it 
becomes capable of effectively 
making, interpreting and en- 
forcing world law and thus of 
preventing wars such as that in 
Vietnam. 

Information about the World 
Federalists in general and the 
Canadian Student Division in 
particular can be obtained by 
writing to the World Federalists 
of Canada, 46 Elgin St., Ste. 6, 
Ottawa 4. 
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“['m doing an artidle for 
Krassner (Paul MKrassner, 
The Realist) on the Vietnam 
situation and marijuana. All 
the Americans want it for 
is grass, man. Mao's the big- 
gest head in the east, and 
the Americans want it be- 
cause once you get enough 
money you become satura- 
ted, then all you want to do 
is turn on. Americans want 
to turn on, Vietnam grows 
the best grass in the world, 
and Mao knows it.” 

Ochs is obviously misin- 
terpreted in much of what 
he says. He has been banned 
and hooted too many times 
for recollection. 

“I’m not a communist.” 
Insert one wide grin. “Ha 
Chi Minh is the last bulwark 
against Communist China in 
Asia, and what he’s fighting 
for is merely an answer to 
the extreme problems of his 
country.” 


China and the States, I'd be 
forced to leave the country.” 
Insert one more wide grin. 
“I'd want to go also.” 

Ochs can pick your brain 
clean. If you know some- 
thing that he doesn’t, it 
won't be long before he does. 
Then he'll] sit back, mull it 
over, apply it to his think- 
ing, his knowledge, and ac- 
cept or reject as he sees 
Fit. It sounds arbitrary, but 
Ochs’ mind is wider than 
too many so-called left-win- 
gers. Witness his song The 
Liberal. 

Ochs doesn’t think he’s 
killing an establishment, and 
he doesn’t seem to want to. 
Oddly enough, he’s becom- 
ing part of the establish- 
ment, but only because the 
establishment Is changing. 

“All revolutions need cri- 
ticism.” 

Ochs gift of satire bor- 
ders on the brilliant. He on- 


hil ocl 
port Folk Festival which 
exploded so many myths 
that the Festival Program 
Book wouldn't publish it. 
“T once wrote a satire on 
Dylan.” A question .“No, I 
can’t sing it... it’s too de- 
vastating.” 
He’s not shy, nor overbea- 
ring, but he realizes things 


about himself and says 
them. He’s an open person 
and despite his repeated 


statements that he does it 
for the money, he believes 
in what he’s doing and how 
he does it. Dylan was a re- 
volution, he implies, and his 
song was merely a satire on 
that revolution. 

“It’s All Right, Ma was 
the best prose song ever 
written.” He likes Dylan. 

But Ochs lacks certain 
things. Like pretention and 
myopia. He feels the whole 
bit 1s a career, but that he 
should like this “job” is not 


“If war started between ce wrote a satire of the New- 


wrong. And neither, that he 
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The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company has once again brought the 
famous operettas of Gilbert and Sullivan to Montreal. 1.M.S. 
Pinafore, which was presented on Friday and Saturday, is probably 
their best-known production, as even those who have never seen it 
on the stage recognize the humorous ditties like “Little Buttercup” 
and Sir Joseph Porter's formula for success in the navy; achieve 

by sticking close to your desk and never goimg to sea. 


The music of Sir Arthur Sullivan is incomparable in its’ genre, 
ann many of his romantic songs certainly equal Verdi's and Bizet’s. 

te often the beauty of this music is missed, due to the levity 
and sentimentality of the lyrics. 


The problem encountered by the modern, especially by the 
North American, audience, is the libretto and the story-line. W. S. 
Gilbert was extremely witty, and the best satirist of Victorian 
England, but the dialogue, a though intentionally meant to appear 
silly, does make one a bit squeamish. This, however, is unavoidable, 
due to the age of the operettas, and it is likely that the modern-day 
Italian feels the same way about the librettos of Verdi and Puccini. 


_ To make matters worse, the D'Oyly Carte Company has seen 
it advisable to preserve the original stage directions and very stiff 
I was reminded of Pavlov's dogs, as if one had seen 


acuny style. ) : 
H.M.S. Pinafore before, one know exactly in what direction, and, 


with what gesture, the Captain would fling his sword. In spite of 
this, Gilbert and Sullivan came across loud and clear in their parody 
of pomposity and social pretense. 


The singing was uniformly good, and the diction was excellent, 
considering the difference (not that great when sung) in accent. 
John Reed, as Sir Joseph Porter, was certainly the best performer 
of the show, as not only did he have a definite character to portray, 
but he managed to overcome the limitations of the D’Oyly Carte 
style somewhat. Ann Hood, as Josephine, was a stereotyped Vic- 
torian heroine, but that was intended. Her costumes could have 
been made a bit more flattering, in mv opinion. 


As I attended the Matinée performance, I couldn't help but 
notice the numbers of children — hordes of them, actually — who 
were there. Although the plot (?) was probably beyond them, they 
seemed to enjoy the “characters”, like Dick Deadeye and Sir J 
Porter, and bounce around ae to the lively dances. In the 
Intermission, the Place des Arts staff were painfully viewing the 
attacks on the potted plants and fish-net curtains. It was very re- 
freshing, and I am sure that Gilbert and Sullivan would have 
chuckled at this children’s hour in our rather staid, and self-cons- 
ciously elegant, cultural center 


SANDRA STOCK 





The D'Oyly Carte Opera Company paid one of its regular visits 
to Montreal last week. They performed Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Ruddygore, The Pirates of Penzance, H.M.S. Pinafore, and The 
Mikado before very appreciative audiences. 


The Mikado was first produced at the Savoy Theatre on March 
14, 1885. It came at a time when England had developed a faddish 
taste for Japanese habits, dress, design and poetry. Gilbert was 
amused by this and collaborated once again with Sullivan in writing 
The Mikado. In staging this operetta Gilbert wanted to be, above all 
else, convincing and he went to the most authentic Japanese source he 
could find — the Japanese of London. Although The Mikado has a 
Japanese setting the dialogue and the music are totally English in 
spirit. It is interesting to note that Sanislavsky staged his own 
production of The Mikado in 1887 with himself in the role of Nanki- 
Poo, a far cry from the Chekovian Theatre. 


The Mikado is perhaps the most favoured and liked of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan productions. At least its libretto is not quite as 
antiquated as that of Pinafore, so that Gilbert’s dialogue is almost 
passable! The music of Sullivan, however remains fresh and ap- 


pealing. 


The D’Oyly Carte Sayoyards have been producing Gilbert and 

Sullivan for almost ninety years so that the tradition behind the 
performances has been unbroken and unchanged. I wish that it were 
not so. Some of the acting, not only in The Mikado, was simply 
incredible. The gestures were so theatrical that you could not help 
but laugh. Apart from that, however, the D’Oyly Carte group is as 
lively and engaging as could be wished. John Reed as Ko-Ko 
deserves special acclamation. His delightful buffoonery and accom- 
plished mime, combined with his expressive baritone voice almost 
stole the show. I say almost because there were many fine perform- 
ances. Donald Adams’ Mikado was perhaps a little less than frighten- 
ing but it was completely unaffected. Philip Potter’s Nanki-Poo was 
indifferent but when he uttered, “Oh, my modified rapture!”, the 
ridiculousness of this expression made me wish that someone wauld 
bring the Gilbert and Sullivan libretto up to date. They tried 
gallantly by inserting the name of our Belle Province into the 
scheme of The Mikado but this was only for local performances. 
Yum-Yum was played exquisitely by Valerie Masterson, and Pitti-Sing 
and Peep-Bo were vivaciously played by Peggy Ann Jones and 
Pauline Wales. Lastly I would like to mention the performances of 
Christine Palmer in the role of Katisha and Kenneth Sandford in 
that of Pooh-Bah: they were both extraordinary. 
: Some of the ensembles were sung with feeling, like the madrigal 
in the second act. Some of the arias were ae cr well done 
but others were done poorly. On the whole, however, it was a 
wonderful experience but G & S. could profit from modernization. 


TAMMY BONESS 


The Mikado 
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Poetry re 


Poetry should also be read aloud, as 
Anthony Hecht proved last Thursday 
night. Hecht read from a manuscript 
of poems to be published this winter, 
entitled The Hard Hours. This book 
he said would “correct the abundant 
cheerfulness of my first book”, 


Many of his themes were religious, 
but they were presented in a topical 
manner. In “The Man Who Married 
Magdeline”’, he began humorously 
with “I have been in this bar near 
seven days”, then went on to describe 
a man releasing personal and theolo- 
gical anger — ‘Mary Magdeline had 
it the best’. 


Many of the themes were part of 
his Jewish awareness. He presented 
the horrors and persecutions of the 
concentration camps during the se- 
cond world war. In “More Light, More 
Light” he compared the executions 
that occured in the Renaissance with 
those of the camps, and described the 
victims in a surprising but striking 
way — “much casual death had drain- 
ed away their souls”. 


The solemnity of these scenes was 
reinforced by references to the Bible 
-— “a remembered stillness of the 
seventh day”, “Behold the lilies of the 
field”, and “the little children were 
suffered to come too”. 


Hecht’s work contains both visual 
and auditory effects. He drew pictures 
of a little boy with a wooden sword 
and an ashcan lid for a helmet, stand 
Ing triumphant in a field of marri 
golds, and trees outlined against the 
sky, as eet together like scrar 
iron work”. He made the audience 
hear, “the soft and papery crack of 
falling branch”, “blundering blood 
ae to itself’ and “trinkets oi 
water”. 


There is a strong mystical strain in 
much of Hecht’s work, and he sur- 
rises the audience with his visions. 
n “The End of the Week End”, at 
“this cabin of loose imaginings”, he 
is disturbed by a noise in the attic 
and going up to check encounters: 
“great black presence some great 
black fur in its grip”. In one poem he 
included the ghost of an unborn child 
repeating over and over again “best 


-- dialogues 


should believe his job. He 
wants to be a star, he says, 
but he doesn’t add that he 
wants to be listened to. 

“I’ve published one of my 
songs aS a poem... I'll pro- 
bably do at more often 
now.” 

He also implies a universal 
truth, in almost everything 
he says and does. It can’t 
be a “I'll scratch your back 
noe you kiss my ass” situa- 

on. 


Immediately following Phil 
Ochs’ concert at the Univer- 
sity of Montreal’s Claude 
Champagne Auditorium, a 
bunch of  teenie-boppers 
crowded around his dres- 
sing room, a cubicle deco- 
rate in French Provincial 
with a blue velvet couch 
and an ornate marble-top- 
ped desk on wich set seve- 
ral picks and a piece of pa- 
per with a new song written 


Live Here Anymore? 

“What did you think of 
the audience? Do you think 
they caught me, got what I 
was doing? I was really de- 
pressed, man, really low, 
and amazed that I could 
bring it off. Was it a good 
concert?” 

When Ochs sings at a con- 
cert, he gets nervous; when 
Ochs gets nervous he froths 
at the mouth in run-on sen- 
tences which are more tel- 
ling than he probably would 
want. He’s more conscien- 
tious than a lot of singers, 
and he believes his songs. 

“My favorites... well, 
there are a lot of them, mos- 
tly they’ll be on my next al- 
bum. It'll be a devastating 
album... devastating. That 
new one, Doesn’t Lennie 
Live Here Anywere’?, man, 
that’s a song. I really like 
that one.” 

Ochs likes everything he's 


any compunction about ap- 
pearing as though he were 
defending himself. He 
doesn’t really have to. 

“Heard that a couple of 
California Republicans  joi- 
ned a years movement be- 
cause of Cops of the World. 
California Republicans!” 

But probably Ochs is one 
of the most misunderstood 
“protest singers” around to- 


ay. 

_“Dylan’s is a_ different 
kind of protest. I don’t 
know... I suppose it’ll take 
me a while to get where he 
is, but I know that I'm more 
musical than he is, if that 
means anything”, 

He's obsessed with the 
fact that prepls must listen 
to him. If you said, “Phil, 
baby, they don’t,” he’d take 
it personally, as if you'd 
just kicked him in the groin. 

“I’m more a writer than 
a singer,” and for that rea- 
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ot to listen to him. “But 
’d still like to think I’m 
getting a style.” 

“Man, what do you think 
of that poster? The one with 
the kid and me, we're laugh- 
ing?” An answer. “That's it! 
Innocence. That’s what I 
was lookin’ for. I’ve been 
trying to think of what it 
said to me, but that’s it. I 
just couldn’t put it into 
words.” 

Ochs is kind of childlike, 
a sort of innocence which 
sees things. His voice is 
probably the most exempla- 
ry facet of that innocence, 
a lyrical, almost chanting 
voice with a slight tremble. 
But because Ochs is a poet 
rather than a folksinger or 
a purely protesting singer, 
you’ve got to listen to his 
words. 

“Without that, man, the- 
re’s nothing.” | 

‘Pd rather live in the Sta- 


tes than China... I’d proba- 
bly go to jail if they tried 
to draft me... Mao’s the 
greatest. He did what nobody 
else could at the time. He’s 
got to be the greatest figure 
of the sie Se! A Kennedy 
could’t really do it, could 
he, despite his appeal. No, 
Mao’s the man.” 

“T can’t call myself unpa- 
triotic. Patriotism has been 
perverted. Patriotism should 
never be for the country it- 
self, not for the country’s 
ideals... ideals can be too 
easily perverted.” 

Ochs considers himself a 
critic, nothing more and no- 
thing less. That he sings this 
erilicism in topical protest 
songs doesn't make him a 
protest singer, but a sort of 
Singing. critic. He seems to 
want to send a singing tc- 
legram protest to the weal- 
thy American society he 
criticizes. 


on it called Doesn’t Lennie 


written, doesn’t seem to have son, we'd assume, they've 


DEREK BENNETT 








iding no Il 


not to be born”. In the poem “A Hill”, 
he concludes with “the plain bitter- 
ness of what I'd seen”. 


Unlike many of the poets over forty 
today, he did not play the role of the 
angry or lost young man. He simply 
tells us what he is. He takes his boys 
to the park to play and he always 
ends up taking the role of the ogre. 
This is a refreshing and more reveal- 
ing description of the father-son rela- 
tionship of which he is a part. This is 
again borne out in a_ poem entitled 
“Third Avenue in Sunlight”. He des- 
cribes a particular young man and 
the young men of today in a bar, as 
“nature’s error”, “unfrettered but un- 
freed”, and concludes with, “my bar 
is somewhat further down the street”. 


Humour was introduced in the form 
of an animal poem entitled “The Song 
of the Flea”. He presented his “honest 
to thieve”’, and “by your lieve, I live 
upon your blood”. He concluded the 
reading with a satire on romanticism 
and Matthew Arnold’s “Dover Beach”. 
The scene is a tender goodbye some- 
where on the moonlit cliffs of Dover, 
but the fair young lady is, “runnin 
to fat but dependable as they come”, 
and as the young man leaves he turns 
and addresses the audience with 
“sometimes I bring her a bottle of 
nuit d’amour”’, 


Because Hecht’s poems -were not 
strained or cramped, and because he 
appeared to be relaxed, the poems 
tumbled out with an almost Journalis- 
tic ease. He was unpretentious, and 
seemed interested in his audience as 
he paused to explain the background 
for many of the poems. These added 
explanations and anecdotes provided 
time between each poem for thought 
so you were not forced to rush along 
from one poem to another without 
some kind of a break. His unpretenti- 
ous manner was evident when he da- 
red to read out an incomplete poem 
entitled “The Room’. Certainly this 
is something few poets would attempt. 

The high quality of the work, and 
the effective presentation combined 
to make Anthony Hecht’s reading en- 
joyable and worthwhile. 

Kathleen Thoms 


Turini a smash hit 


Ronald Turini will be joining the touring Montreal Symphony 
Orchestra in Europe next week but. last Friday night, he gave a 
recital in the Hall Auditorium that had the audience spellbound 
from beginning to end. His programme included works by Mozart, 
Beethoven, Schuman, Ravel, and Chopin. 

The main characteristics of Turini have been, and still are, 
maturity and seriousness. His concentration of thought plus his 
overwhelming experience have made him today one of the most 
competent and exciting pianists of our generation. He is close to 
being revered by the ‘hussiane and he always plays in sold-out 
auditoriums wherever he appears. 

Turini’s technique is a marvel in itself. Turini does not strive 
after flamboyant virtuosity. He follows the composer’s wishes 
down to the last flat. His legato must be heard to be believed and 
his staccato accentuations are incomparable. There is complete 
independence between the left and the right hand. His left is power- 
ful, giving off clearcut counterpoint and sonorous crescendoes. His 
right gives nobility and flexibility to ht te Se plays. A case in 
pou was his interpretation of Ravel's Une Barque sur l’Ocean. 

his is a flashy piece of music written mainly for the right hand in 
a Hppling manner. Turini, however, played it not as a showpiece 
but as a beautiful and meaningful piece of music and thus all the 
nuances of the piece that are usually passed over by other pianists 
were quite evident. The other two pieces from Miroirs, ‘“Noctuelles” 
and “Oiseaux Tristes”, were played with the same feeling for the 
music and Ravel’s intentions. 

In the Beethoven Sonata (Quasi Una Fantasia) and in Schu- 
man's Etudes Symphoniques Qpus 13 he did what I thought was 
impossible. A lot of pianists will take advantage of the ere 
passages in both works and bang them out mercilessly, Turini di 
just the opposite. He put Beethoven ahd Schuman first and him- 
self second. The result was music making of the highest order. 

In the Chopin Nocturne in D Flat and Scherzo in B flat minor 
his geet with Vladimir Horowitz came in handy. These are show- 
ieces of the romantic repertoire and Turini played them as such. 

e played with élan and with impeccable taste. There was some 
distortion in the Scherzo that I think had to do with the Steinway 
that Turini used. He overcame it quite rapidly. 

Turini is on his way to becoming one of the really great 
pianists of our age and the fact that he is Canadian and a Mont- 
realer gives us extra pride. His visits in Montreal have been less 
frequent than before, (a lamentable fact), and we can only thank 
the organizers of the Concert Series for having engaged him to 
play for us. : | 









The Wrong Box 


The Wrong Box is an irreverent barrelful of fun, the likes of 
which we haven't seen since Tom Jones, another brash British 
made product. ; | 

Normally, the British are a staid, reserved people who shun 
blatant comedy. They prefer to tell their subtle jokes over a brandy 
in the dim confines of the club. But juxtapose this lightness against 
a dash of frivolity and rip-roaring and crackles across the techni- 
colour screen. ; 

And thanks to performances by Ralph Richardson, John Mills, 
Peter Sellers and Michael Caine, and thanks to director Bryan 
Forbes, the picture manages to vulgarize Robert Louis Stevenson's 
original, more austere, story into a howlingly funny farce — by far 
the best screen comedy of 1966. 

Who are these slightly deranged, but marvellously wonderful 
people who all, on behalf of two elderly gentlemen who are bro- 
thers, seek to win a lottery which has grown temptingly fat over 
a period of 63 years? 

Originally there were more than ten contestants in the running. 
eset ot was simple: the prize would be won by the man who 
outlived them all. But over so many years, time took its toll. One of 
them was eaten by his game bird; another fell through the cone of 
a mountain peak; still others had their heads blown off by cannon 
fire and their throats pierced by stray arrows. 

Two survivors remain — Joseph and Masterman Pilsbury. Their 
relationship’s not cordial] because naturally they’re both after the 
money. 


Ralph Richardson plays Joseph, a pedantic bore who states 
only facts (there are 774,000 words in the Bible, did you know?) and 
not opinions. His scheming nephews, Morris and John, have devoted 
their lives to him with an eye out to the inheritence, if their dear 
old uncle wins it. They do all in their power to achieve that end. 

Then there's John Mills, Masterman. Constantly he lies in bed 
and complains to his adopted grandson, Michael (Caine), that an 
day now he will die. One day Masterman falls aslee and Michael, 
thinking that it’s the end, covers his head with the sheet. In proper 
time the old man, apparently well and alive, throws off the blanket 
from his grizzled face. 

“Given me up for dead, have yeh? Didn’t even take my pulse, 
you a medical student!” . ; 

“But sir, we're just on dissection now.’ ; 

To which grandfather replies. “I don’t want to leave you with. 
a pile of mounting debts, you an idiot in a profession full of 
charlatans.” 


Dear grandfather misunderstands Michael, who’s rather on the 
shy side. Poor guy, his sole diversion in life is lookirig at Nanette 
Newman, his so-called cousin, through her window as he walks to 
school each day. When they finally meet, the confrontation develops 
into a delightful exchange between two withdrawn people. 

Our two scheming friends, Morris (Peter Coo } and John, 
portrayed by Dudley Moore, take their Uncle Joseph for a ride to 
the country. The train they’re on collides with another on ‘the 
same track. My, what bad fortune. How will Masterman react? 

Nobody's hurt except for a suspicous-looking man who later 
figures in the plot. He’s dead and he’s wearing clothes similar to 
those of Uncle Joseph, who's disappeared. Morris and John assume 
he is dead and so they bury the stranger, thinking it is Uncle Joseph, 
thinking they will inherit the lottery. 

Because of the accident, Morris’ pants were split down the 
side. An eye patch over one eye, a haughty soldier who’s com- 
aera the survivors around like they were in a boot camp, spies 

orris. 


“ty spel Sg av ig hea lee oye an India,” he sputters, “to have my 
t be offende an English ass!” See 
eae the plot thickens and as bodies roll about the Victorian 
English landscape, Morris comes to meet Dr, Pratt, Peter Sellers. 
The good doctor sleeps all day, surrounded by hordes of dirty cats. 

Morris wants a death certificate from him, which he gets. 

The Wrong Box flows over with classical comical scenes, but 
the one which inspired the longest belly-laugh was when Masterman 
and Joseph meet in the former's bedroom. 

Masterman pretends to be dozing. | 

“Brother Masterman?” Joseph soothingly calls. 

“Is that you mama?” . 

With a jerk, Masterman cuts the comedy. He’s propped up in 
bed and momentarily the brothers forget their rivalry. ) 


reminisce about their boyhood days, Joseph goes to the window. It 


inspires Masterman, who lunges at him with a dagger and misses. 
He tries to strangle Joseph. “Don’t tax yourself, brother,” he tells 
Masterman. “Go back to bed.” At last, flustered by his failure to 
maim (or kill) Joseph, Masterman throws a rock at his head and 
breaks the window. ve 3 
“Surely the populace are not demonstrating?” Joseph asks. 
Like we said, The Wrong Box . gd oe snties Indulge 
, es in its merriment, It’s at the Van Horne [heatre. 
KCI? Sheldon Kirshner 
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Antonioni’s la notte 


A few people have seen simila- 
rities between La Notte shown at 
the film Society last Friday and 
La Dolce Vita, mainly because 
both films are concerned with the 
same affluent society of modern 
Milan and because both have a 
long party sequence. The similari- 
ties however are superfluous. Fel- 
lini shows his characters as being 
prisoners of their society. Anto- 
nionl’s characters are prisoners 
within their own selves. Within 
the stark context of La Notte An- 
tonioni manipulates his lost cha- 
racters silently, exposing their 
feelings not by what they say but 
by their actions, non-actions and 
gestures. The setting of the film 
is the modern city and Antonioni 
dwarfs his characters by having 
them photolrsnbed at the bot- 
toms of mammoth walls that seen 
on the verge of collapsing on 
them, or in such locales that they 
look insignificant and out of pla- 
ce. The city with its geometric 
structures, clinical symetry, plated 

windows and endless traffic 
jams can be said to be the real 
protagonist of La Notte. The city 





Society will p: 


is the miain cause for the loss ot 
love between Lidia (Morreau), 
and Giovanni (Mastroianni). Gio- 
vanni is a successful young writer 
who has love, success, and fortu- 
ne at his féet. But something is 
wrong. He is bored with it all. 
He and Lidia have been drifting 
steadily apart. They don’t know 
the reason for their disunity but 
in the period of an afternoon and 
an evening they are denuded of 
their pretensions and they 
agonizingly to come to terms wilt! 
their problem. Lidia takes a lon 
walk, revisiting old places tha 
hold special memories of her love 
for Giovanni. It is also an oppor- 
tunity for her to escape from the 
stifling atmosphere of the city. 
She finds that everything that 
was familiar and loved has chan- 
ed irrevocably for the worse and 
thus she realizes that she no long- 
er loves her husband. She can 
only feel pity for him. 

This walk sequence is beautiful- 
ly pupomermet by Di Venanzo 
and for sustained interest and 
tension you always think that so- 
mething very important will hap- 


t the film THE COLLECTOR 


The Film Sa presen 
William Wyler, 1965) on Saturday, the 29th at 9:00 sharp in Room 
-110, Tickets are on sale from Monday at the Information Desk. 


Price of the tickets is 25 cents. 
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pen during this walk, but, decep- 
tively, nothing seems to happeri) 
I can only parallel it to the search 
scene in L’Avventura. In both 
films the characters are in search 
of someone; in L’Avventura this 
someone is concrete, namely the 
supposedly lifeless body of Anna 
but in La Notte Lidia’s search of 
a person is only indirect. 

La Notte is concerned with the 
wanderings of the soul, that of 
the protagonists. Whatever hap- 
pens it happens inwardly. Lidia’s 
walk, first through the chaotic 
turmoil of the city and then 
through the apparently tranquil 
suburbs, can be interpreted as an 
“interior monologue”. It is a mi- 
croscopic mirroring of her own 
world that is about to collapse 
and disintegrate within her own 
self, or soul. Similarly, Giovanni’s 
interior monologue does not pro- 
duce any optimistic feelings in 
him. The complacency that he 
finds in himself (mirrored 
through others) disgusts him and 
disillusions him. He needs a radi- 
cal change and he thinks that he 
has found this change in Valen- 
tina (Vitti) whom he meets at 
the party. But Valentina is that 
pure, illusive, mocking vision of 
happiness that he knows will 
never be his. As the day breaks 
greyly through over the golf cour- 
se Lidia explains to Giovanni why 
she has stopped loving him. She 
reads to him a long love letter 
and at its conclusion he asks: 
“That’s beautiful. Who wrote it?” 
“You did,” she answers. And so 
he realizes that a coming toge- 
ther. a reconcilement with Lidia 
is impossible. He has nothing 
more to give to her or to himself. 

Antonioni has portrayed the di- 
senchantment and the mental di- 
sorientation and agony of his 
anti-heroic protagonists with la- 
conic sparsity. There are long si- 
lences, longer than in L’Avventu- 
ra, that allow the inner voices to 
come to the surface, unornament- 
ed silences that accentuate the 
starkness and the inner turmoil 
of the protagonists. The absence 
of a musical score farther under- 


lines the solitude and boredom ‘ 


inherent in them. 

One last word must be written 
about the naturalistic photogra- 
phy of DiVenanzo. He has captu- 
red the movement of the film 
admirably with his grey photogra- 
phy. The preponderance of geo- 
metric symetry, the flooding of 
the screen with glass windows, 
reflecting pools and white hospi- 
tal walls, peeling walls, and de- 
eayed countryside, capture the 


feeling of solitude and separa- 


teness expertly and with a feeling 
for the subject. 
John Sakellaropoulos 
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The swingle 
singers of pop 


by Juan Roeriguez 


Would you believe the Beach 
Boys are the best American po 
roup around? Yes, that’s right, 
olks! The. BEACH BOYS! — 
Originators of the Surf Sound, 
Worshippers of the Sun, Denizens 
of the Drag Strip! Coming on 
strong with such Golden Goodies 
as “Surfin’ Safari”, “Shut Down”, 
“Surfin’ U.S.A.”, “Little Deuce 
Coupe” and many other classics 
of Pop, Their single sales ex- 
ceed 15,000,000 and the Beach 
Boys have eight Geld Albums to 
their credit. The Béach Boys — 
with their “oom-mow-mow” and 
their “round, round Git Around, 
I Get Around”, this dull, square, 
inoffensive sound — are they 
really the best? 

One has to understand that 
they are no longer the Beach 
Boys of old. Their last album, 
“Pet Sounds” (Capitol, T2458), 
is the most pro ive pop re- 
cord since “Rubber Soul”. The 
best qualities of the group — 
their close-knit harmonies and 
their drive — has been salvaged 
aot their Surf rar ae But now 
their songs are initely more 
complex. The lyrics are: embrac- 
ing social themes; one such tune, 
“I Know There’s An Answer”, 
actually discorages the use of 
drugs and invites the listener to 
o out and find the “answer” by 
imself. This is a far cry from 
the times when all the Beach 
Boys could sing about was the 
sun glinting down on those sur- 
fin waves. 


COFFEE HOUSE CINEMA 
1191 MOUNTAIN ST. 
PRESENTS 


SELECTED FILMS 
from 11.30 a.m. daily 


Telephone: 861-7902 





The Beach Boys should now 
be regarded as the Swingle Sin- 
gers of Pop. Leader Brian Wil- 
son, who. produces their records, 
has said, “I love the human voi- 
ce, but I treat it purely as a mu- 
sical instrument. I respect all 
instruments, from a jaw’s h 
to a spinet.” This statement 

rovides us with the key to the 

each Boys’ new sound. On “Pet 
Sounds” a wide range of naire. 
ments have been used — all 
blended in to created one very 
smooth, slick sound. On a few 
tracks one cannot tell whether 
a high falsetto voice is a 
flute or not. String quartlets as 
well as the booming Fender bass 
are employed on this album. The 
result is a distinctively unique 
sound, one with a definité magi- 
a — aoe eweret, with 

iS ins entation, ° 

Beach Boys have not lost the Pe 
timacy of a pop group. 

S week ings the Cana- 
dian release of the Beach Boys’ 
new Hngle called “Good Vibra- 
tions”. This record should erase 
the popular notion that the 
Beach Boys are a “square” group. 
“Good Vibration” is indeed one 
of the hippest sounds of the year 
— four separate studios were u- 
sed to create the original sound 
tracks featured, and the disc was 
some e months in the ma- 
king. Everything is thrown into 
this single: the old surf influen- 
ce lingers, and it ig augmented 


with heavy instrumentation 
(such as a chamber an) and 
weird sound effects, produ- 


by the human voice. The 
harmonies. on “Vibration” are 
fantastically complex, and tech- 
nically the, sound is the most ad- 
vanced yet. It represents a fur- 


ther progression of pop music, 
and should, once and for all, ex- 
tinguish anythin 5 camny about 


the Beach Boys. They are Origi- 
nals. 


Gaea people bank at the Commerce 


They've found their local Bank of Commerce branch to be 
statted with friendly, efficient people. These qualities of 
friendliness and efficiency add up to finer service, It's 

= as simple as that. Isn't finer service what you want, too? 


_ CANADIAN IMPERIAL BANK OF COMMERCE 
Over 1300 branches to serve you 


1371 St. Catherine St. W. at Crescent 

1541 Sherbrooke St. W. at Guy Ritz-Carlton Hotel 
1290 Sherbrooke St. W. 
1133 St. Catherine St. W. at Stanley 
2055 Peel Street 





Camapus Camads Management Seminar 


Students support faculty 


LONDON (CUP) — University of Western Ontario’s campus 
book store loses money on books sold to faculty, but recoups its 
losses on sales to students. 

A book costing the student $1 is available to faculty members 
at 90 cents. Since the book costs the book store 95.2 cents, the store 
makes a profit of 4.8 cents on the student’s purchase, but loses 5.2 
cents on the faculty member’s purchase. 

In 1963, it was decided that book store operations should con- 
dearatng $150,000 to the universiy building fund over a 10-year 
period. | 
Last year the University Students’ Council undertook a_ study 
assessing its chances of taking over the book store’s operation to 
reduce costs to students. The study is still in effect and the USC is 
cautious about making predictions. 

Officials estimate that ail required could be sold at an average 
of 12 percent below university book store prices. 


Phony cheques 


SASKATOON (CUP) — About 300 worthless cheques, written to 
the tune of $42,000, have been peered by University of Saskatchewan 
students paying their fees this fall. 

The U of S controller’s office revealed that the bad cheques 
were written during the three-week period ending Sept. 30, and 
efforts are being made to collect the money. 

To date, $27,000 has been cleared, but the controller’s office 
is still attempting to locate students who wrote the remaining che- 
ques. 

No charges have been laid against students, a university 
official said, because it is assumed many students are prone to 
error during the confusion of enrolment and registration and make 
mistakes unintentionally. 

Students have been warned, however, that legal action will be 
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to be held in April 


The Marketing Division of Sir 
cerye* Faculty of Commerce 
will be co-sponsoring a one-day 
retail management seminar in 
April of next pear. 

In association with the Quebec 
Division of the Retail Council 
of Canada, the seminar will be 
held as the opening event of the 
American Collegiate Retaij 
Association’s annual conference. 

Fo date, at least four educ- 
ators from the United States are 
slated to address the one-day 
seminar. 

They include Dr. W. W. Bald- 
win, Boston; Dr. Charles M. 
Edwards, Jr. New York; Dr. John 
W. his age New York; and 
Bernard W. Smith, New York. 

Besides these speakers, ACRA 
conference members, who repres- 
ent most of the colleges in the 
United States that have special- 
ized retail educational programs, 
will attend the seminar. 

Thus, merchants and_ store 
personnel will have the opport- 
unity to meet and talk with to- 
day’s leaders of retail education. 


“Never before have we been 
able to assemble in one place so 
many deans, professors and con- 
sultants all specializing in retail 
subjects, and it is unlikely that 
so important a gathering will 
happen n in Montreal, of each 

ear ACRA holds its annual con- 
erence in a different city,” said 
Mr. J. P. Ménard. 


Mr. Ménard is the Quebec 
Resident Manager of the Retail 
Council of Canada, who is res- 
age for the arrangements 
or the management seminar. 
_Professor Harold Shaffer of 
Sir George stated that “The 
Management seminar will be an 
important breakthrough in Can- 
ada’s progress toward retail 
education.” 


“The fact that ACRA has 
decided to hold its seminar and 
conference in Montreal,” he con- 
tinued, “suggests that retail 
educators in the United States 
have recognized Canada’s need 
to perform this educational func- 
tion at the highest possible level.” 


SS SL Sa 


Boys and girls together 


taken if necessary. 
Co-ed 


EDMONTON (CUP) ~— The 
director of housing and food 
services at the University of 
Alberta has suggested mixed 
housing facilities should soon be 
introduced to the Edmonton 
campus. 

Derek Bone told a meeting 
here recently completion of a 
new residence building now being 
planned will bring co-education- 
lahousing to U of A. ; 

“An experimental period in 
mixed housing could be put in 


housing 


effect in the existing two towers 
this year,” he said. 

The housing director suggested 
the first step toward mixed 
residences could be a change in 
housing regulations which would 
permit male and female students 
to mingle in the existing lounges. 

Visiting privileges are given 
to residence dwellers on Sundays, 
he said, “but a stepped-up 
program is needed to ensure the 
acceptance of co-educational 
housing.” 


“Students are adults in every sense of the word and should 


be treated as adults. 


“Parents don’t attempt this type of segregation in their homes,” 


he added. 


Mr. Bone was joined in his opinion by U of A’s dean of women, 
Mrs. J. Grant Sparling, who said she welcomes experimentations with 


co-ed housing. 


KINGSTON (CUP) Queen’s University reached a new 
standard of enlightenment on Oct. 14 when women were allowed 
in Men’s residences for the first time. 

The residence board has permitted women to visit the men 
on the condition they observe certain restrictions such as visiting 
hours, registering guests, and leaving doors open when women 
are visiting. 

Restrictions are enforced by floor seniors. Residence discipline 
committees will deal with any infractions of the es 

Penalties for rule infractions range from fines 
from residence. 


to expulsion 


Principal roughed up 


KINGSTON (CUP) — Five Kingston youths have been arrested 
and charged in connection with an assault to Queen’s University prin- 
cipal, Dr. J. A. Corry. 

Dr. Corry was knocked down and robbed of $30 near his home 
on the Queen’s campus Oct. 3. 

The five were remanded in city magistrate’s court to Tuesday. 
Three were released on bail while two remained in city jail. 





LOST 
One Green “White Stag” ski 


jacket. Reward offered. Call Ron 
937-3498. 

Clipboard with letter, termpa- 
per, and lecture notes. If found 
please return to Edith Lewin- 
sky, 334-5461. 





Have your pictures taken at Geraldine Carpenter's for Garnet’ 67. Bring 


$1.50 and a stamped self-adressed envelope. (Girls should wear white 


STUDENT 





STEAKBURGER DINNER 


INCLUDING 
FRENCH FRIED, DILL PICKLE, 
COLE SLAW, FRANKFURTER, 
COFFEE, TEA, OR MILK, 


SPECIAL 


Ganuside Sfeak Houvce 


1490 STANLEY ST. (Near Burnside) 
Just { minute from Norris Bldg. 
Only 3 minutes from Hall Bldg. 





Graduates 


blouses). Deadline Nov. 30. 












LABORATORY 
TECHNICIAN 


THE POSITION: 


SPECIAL 





The position © 
consists in running instru- 
mental and chemical ano- 
lysis including spectropho- 
tometric and chromatogra- 
phic methods on finished 
| products and incoming raw 
materials, 





$1.09 





| THE MAN: 














The person 
we require must have com- 
pleted chemistry 412- Intro- 
ductory Quantitative Analy- 
lysis and preferably be to- 
king evening courses to-| 
wards a Science degree. In- 
dustrial experience in gas 
| chromatography; Infra-red 
and ultra-violet spectropho- 
tometry would be an asset 
| but not essential. 










Full details are available 
fat the “‘Student Placement 
Bureau, room 440’’. | 


UGEQ won't come 


MONTREAL (CUP-PEN)—L’u- 
nion Générale des Etudiants du 
Québec won't participate in cele 
brations commemorating Cana- 
da’s Centennial, a UGEQ spo- 
kesman announced here recently. 


In a letter to Quebec's centen- 
nial service director, Pierre Le 
Francois, UGEQ ee cea es of 
public affairs, said UGEQ feels 
centennial celebrations are pro- 
jects “which aim to celebrate a 
regime which hinders the French- 
ee people from realizing 
itself”. 


The letter followed an invitia- 
tion from the University of Al- 
berta inviting French-Canadian 
students to participate in Second 
Century Week, a cultural, acade- 
mic and athletic festival jointly 
sponsored by U of A and the 
University of Calgary. 


While some Canadian univer- 
sities are considering withdraw- 
ing support from Second Century 
Week and one has done so, the 
University of Toronto’s students’ 
council has voted to support the 
$291,000 festival. 


The vote of support, made Wed- 
nesday, (Oct. 12) follows a re- 
jection by the University of Vic- 
toria after U of A’s withdrawal 
bros the Canadian Union of Stu- 

ents. 








Back 
at the 
old grind 
again? 


Cheer up! Here’s welcome - 
news from Le Drug Hot... 
the subterranean hideout | 


‘on Mountain Street. The 
“Get Away From it All” 
luncheon is now being 
served from 2 — 5 p.m. 
at a daring 10% discount 


(for college students 
only !) Scrumptious re- 
cipes:: sauté chicken, | 
| porkchops, Indian curry, 
juicy rib steak and many 
| more, superbly prepared 
in a cosy discotheque 
atmosphere. DROP DOWN 
to Le Drug Hot! 
2130 Mountain Street 
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The SLOC spirit extends into informal gatherings... 


PHOTOS 
by 
ALLAN HILTON 





Chairman Richman: “My wife and 
I want to thank you all for coming 
to our party...” 


group 
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“Hey there... look what I’ve got...” “And if I twist my fingers over top 


like this we get...” 





Head table guests from left to Right are: Prof. Bedford, 

Chairman of University Council on Student life: Ron Lu- 

ciano, SA President; Mrs. Richman; Chairman Lawrence 

Richman; Dr. Hedley Dimmock, head trainer; and Steve 

ene Ee REEREAN, Student Leaders Orientation Con- 
rence, 


et vee 
teed ie xt 2 
‘ ait) ts 








O 
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The SLOC teaching method is here illustrated by the group and their trainer (third from left) sitting oath see 
informally around a table. The object of the whole program its to awaken individuals to their roles in be tipeas San | 


and the sometime- psychedelic workbench... 
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President Luclano: “And then I 
got this damn pain right here over 
my ball-point pen...” 
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for 1966-67 


five 


meany in ¢ 
again! 
Great 
lapinett 
feeling that 


empby 


throw in the 
and ¢% a job 


type m 





happines egg, A 
fe of witch is 
enttION. 





a thing! 


So dhe 


at 
Dance last pilin & 
rls altogethe 


Linda’s 
Our Gal 


Linda Rae Macdonald was 
chosen Track and Field Queen 
Victory 
‘There were 
r contesting 
the Crown. Linda is a fourth 
year student who is cheerleading 
captain and who also writes for 
the georgian sports department. 
Other candidates 


the 


Ross, Mar Carrger, 
‘Sproule and: Celia Stack. 
by tonkerz. 


ah hah! said a 


registrar's Office. 
it 1s tuition time 


lies! anid 
: » tuition 
1 sual i i 
like money, the low 
somehow 
necompanies ar 

ap ‘bank,. 


and Suny 
circumstances 
of Similar sorrow. 


lappy was about to 
Carrot; 
as & 
waitress ina health 
food, shop when, in a 
fit of rampant 
tecollection, she 


vont 


of her friendly | - 


he explained to her 
all About the 
government -backed 
Student loan bit: 


oad, Spsh! she 
Soothe tien L dan?t- 


have to worry about 


down 


town and purchased 
a whole new fancy 


wardrobe. 


she has another 
appointment with 





fr.§. farrell, manager 
guy & burnside sts, branch 
walter d. bouillon , manager 


Arummond & st.catherine sts. 





were Donna 


Janet 





Arsenault 
Cuts A 


Dozen 


by Abie Tevel 

As a result of the Wednesday 
night Oct. 19th training camp 
session coach Paul Arsenault di- 
minished the Georgian hockey 
hopefuls from an even 50 to so- 
me 38 odd pucksters. 

Veteran goalie, Brian Chap- 
man, who has thus far been kept 
occupied on the Georgian track 
team, reported to training camp 
in top physical shape. As usual 
Bob Berry and Grex Kemm ap- 
peared to be the dominating 
puck carriers while Harry “the 
hat” Wenger also displayed some 
of his unique rushing ability. 
Bruce Berry and Donny Baker, 
two membres of last years J.V. 
squad, appeared to have possibly 
made the Varsity grade. Beil Mc- 
Janet and Bruce Liberty were 
among the new comers to the 
Georgian camp who displayed 
formidable hockey talents. 

With only 3 weeks remaining 
before the saison opened, the 
Georgians seemed enthusiastic to 
defend their OSLAA title. In 
describing their current campa- 
ing Bob Berry said “I feel fine 
and I’m ready to defend my sco- 
ring championship” while defen- 
seman Wenger stated “We don't 
have as many outstanding indi- 
viduals like last year, but some 
of these new kids are going to 
fool a lot of people”. All things 
into consideration it looks as 
though he rig neg will gave 
their work cut for them_in at- 
tending to maintain the OSLAA 
championship at Sir George for 
the 4th consecutive year. 


ANGLICANS 


—Staff and Students — 


Holy communion 
Every Thursday 


1:00 1:25 P.M. 


Room 529 (Hall BLOG) 








Poloists Rebound 
With Two Wins 


After last Saturday's upset at the hands of the McGill Redmen, 
the Sir George Williams University Water Polo team came back with 
two successive wins, one against the Redmen to avenge their previous 
defeat. On Wednesday night, the Georgians trounced the New York 
State Teachers College at Plattsburg with a resounding 16-6 score 
and on Thursday smothered the McGillians, 13-9. 


Wednesday's match was an ex- 
hibition against the newly formed 
American team and the Georgians 
had no trouble in overcoming 
them. High scorers were Clifford 
Barry and Mike Florian, the 
squads Eastern Canadian junior 
champions, and Frank Zeiss, a 
water polo veteran grom Greece. 
Although many Sir George passes 
and plays were sloppy, the fine 
defensive efforts of Marvin and 
Leonard Chase repeatedly kept 
the Americans at bay, enabling 
the locals to capitalize on the 
opposition’s mistakes. One of the 
evening's finest performances 
came from Jeremy Baker, the 
rookie goalie for the Georgians. 
In contrast to last year’s ‘twelve 
goals-against’ average, Jeremy 
now has a mere half of that as an 
average for this season. 


In addition to the regular 
team's fine performance on Wed- 
nesday Night, many S.G. rookies, 
in particular David Reed, Harold 
Patter, Steve Steinberg and Peter 
Dixon turned in fine efforts when 


called upon to do so. After Wed- 
nesday night’s game at Platts- 
burgh, the Georgians encountered 
McGill In their home pool for a 
regularly scheduled city league 
about that was, however, changed 
into one exhibition because of 
the lack of an official’ referee 
from the McGill Department 
(another smooth by the Redmen). 
Again Clifford Barry and Mike 
Florian spearheaded the SGWU 
attack with several goals each. 
The noticeable difference over 
Wednesday's game, however, was 
the team ability to control the 
ball and make plays, rather than 
to count on pure luck or chance 
opportunities. After the game, 
Georgian team Captain Barry, 
commented in particular on the 
fine game turned in by Leonard 
Chase and Frank Zeiss, who in 
his opinion, were strong determi- 
nants in the final 13-9 score. 
Next Saturday, Sir George goes 
to R.M.C. and if the team can 
manage to maintain their top 
form, they should have no diffi- 
culty in quashing the cadets. 





U of A CUS meeting flops 


EDMONTON (CUP) — A re- 
volt against the University of 
Alberta’s withdrawal from the 
Canadian Union of Students fail- 
ed to materialize, when a stu- 
dents’ union general meeting 
failed to gain a quorum. _ 

Only 644 students attended the 
meeting — 406 short of the 
number needed for a vote on the 
U of A student council’s decision 
to quit the 160,000 — member 
organization. 

When students stayed away in 
droves, the militant Pro-CUS 
committee had to settle for a 
general discussion of the ques- 
tion. 

Only 250 students remained 
to hear council vice-president 
Marilyn Pilkington outline philos- 
ophical arguments behind the 
withdrawal. 

She said the national union's 
practice of making policy state- 
ments on matters of international 


book-lon protects 
YOUR books from* 


anything ! 


(including you) 


x 


Daily use, dust, water spillage, 


rain... mew 


fresher 


books stay 
old books revitalize 


with book-lon. And think of 


next year's re-sale value. 


Easy to apply, inexpensive. Crystal 


clear self-adhesive plastic in 
40” x 13” rolis do 3 to 5 books, 
only $1.00, 40” x 944” for 
smaller jobs. 


only 75¢ 


Also in rolls 400” long, 
widths up to 40” 


book-lon... . 


= "A Aja =e 


at department, stationery and bookstores. 





and national pense not directly 
concerned with students is ultra 
vires of its proper role, and this 
is “unacceptable” to the U of A 
eouncil, 

“Student leaders of compulsory 
student societies should not 
extend their limited representat- 
ive privileges to state personal 
partisan opinions on issues and 
purport these to be the views 
of all students”, she said. 

Owen Anderson, former CUS 
chairman who suddenly became 
university and external affairs 
chairman when Edmonton quit 
CUS, said U of A is developing 
uh Se erie to duplicate desirable 
CUS features. 

He added he foresees “‘little 
difficulty in impi-menting such 
a program”. 

The most eloqu 1t speaker for 
the Pro-CUS position was former 
union president Richard Price, 
who condemned the student 
council for making its decision 
before the majority of Edmonton 
students had returned to campus. 

“It was impossible for them 
to consult students in most facul- 
ties and gain an accurate sampl- 


‘ing of campus opinion, so we 


find our council has been ‘un- 
representative’ on a basic issue”, 
he charged. 


1ON CAMPUS INTERVIEWS 
FOR 1967 GRADS 


NOV. 7 


The Royal Trust Coy. — Commerce & Arts 

Canatian Pittsburg Ind. Ltd. — Science 
i hanmatey | 

iri Lumber Coy. Ltd. — Commerce & 







$, 
gi? Morgan Co. Ltd. — Commerce & 
Arts. 


NOV. B 
The Royal Trust Coy. — Commerce & 






$. 
Industrial Acceptance Corp. — Commerce 
& Arts 





Clarkson, ordon & Co. — C.A. Trainees. 
WOV. 9 









Clarkson, Gordon & Co. — C.A. Trainees. 
Bathurst Containers — Science, Commerce 


& Arts. 
Minnesota Mining And Mgf of Gan. Ltd. 
—- Commerce & Arts. 
J.A, Ogilvy’s Ltd. — AM. — 
Retailing. 
Steinberg Miracle Mart. 
School of Retailing. 
Vv. 10 





Schoal of 
— PM — 






| Clarkson, Gordon & Co. — C.A. Trainees, 

| Ford Motor Coy. of Can. Ltd. — Science, 
Commerce & Arts. 

Bank of Montreal — Commerce & Arts. 

NOV. 11 







Bank of Montreal — Commerce & Arts. 
arsine Insurance Coy, — Commerce & 


rts. 
1.6.M, — Science, Commerce & Arts. 
United Aircraft of Can. Ltd. — Science, 
Commerce (Maths). 
| Interviews will be booked during the two 
weeks prior to employers visits at the 
Student Placement Center, Room 440, 
Henry F. Hall Building. 
For additional information see Placement 
Bulletin Boards. 
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Student 


Summer Jobs 
1967 


in GER 


tyUtHans? 





Wenn Sie 

18 Jahre 
oder alter 
sind und 
einigermassen 
mit Ihrem 
Deutsch 
zurecht- 
kommen, 
dann senden 
Sie diesen 
Gutschein 
ein. 

Er konnte 
Ihnen 
Vergnugen 
und 
vielleicht 
sogar Nutzen 
bringen! 


Lufthansa German Airlines, Dept. UX122 | 
410 Park Avenue 
| New York, N.Y. 10022 | 


Bitte senden Sie mir ein Antragsformular | 

und Informationsmaterial Ober Arbeits- 
| moglichkeiten fdr Studenten wahrend der 

Sommerferien 1967 in Deutschland. 
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Cheerleaders Chosen: 

Birks Hall was the scene of 
much yelling and jumping about 
last Thursday afternoon, as Geor- 
gian girls vied for positions on 
this year’s cheerleading squad. 
The judges agreed that it was 
difficult to narrow the field 
down to ten girls, but after 
much consultation, they finally 
reached their decision. | 

The following girls will make 
up the 196667 cheerleading 
squad :— 

Gay “a go-go” Grannary: Gay, a 
19 year old who hails from 
Knowlton, was a member of 
last year’s squad and is now 
in third year. Her chief claim- 
to-fame (outside of cheerlead- 
ing) is her prowess as a go-go 
dancer. 

Janet Miller: 18 year old Janet 
was also a cheerleader last 
year. When not cheering, she 
can usually be found trying 
to learn how to be an executi- 
ve in the Booster Club. 

Nana Sakamoto: when Nana re- 
turned to cheerleadin this 
year, she hoped to find some- 
one on the squad who is shor- 
ter than she is. Unfortunately, 
they don’t come too much 
shorter than 5’%”. 

Linda Macdonald: Linda, a fourth 
year student, is the old lady 
of the crew, and this year has 
the job of trying to manage 
the squad. 


Anita Carriére: A bouncy import 
from Macdonald College, Ani- 
ta gives Nana a run for her 


Women’s Sports 


money in the size category. 

Anne Crawford: Freshette Anne, 
a 5’8” blond, is one of the few 
cheerleaders who can see abo- 
ve the belt buckles of the bas- 
ketball team. 

Cynthia Bell: Cindy is the “arty” 
member of the group. She is 
17 years old and comes from 
Lachine. 

Lynn Wells: Lynn is another 
import and is now in second 
year arts and resides in Pte. 
Clair 


e. 

Mary Broad: 17 year old Mary 
also commutes from the Lake- 
shore, and is in first year 
arts. 

Wendy Paul: Busy Wendy made 
a name for herself as a gold 
and track and field champ in 
Lachine High. She is also one 
of the Frosh Princesses this 
year. 

Practises for the squad will con- 
tinue this week and all the girls 
are looking forward to the first 
basketball game on November 12. 
They hope to see large crowds at 
the games to help them urge the 
team on to victory. 


Psych 471 


We need subjects for an in- 


teresting experiment. There is 
absolutely no pain or mental stress 
involved; will require about 


twenty minutes. Call BOBBY — 


279-9556 or leave your name with 
the student receptionist. (3rd 
Floor). 





* 


7 
MONTREAL ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION prizes were 


peesemnes to top third-year economics students at each of 
ontreal’s universities on October 18 at the Windsor Hotel. 


This photograph shows 


(1. to r.) Gordon Fennel, vice-presi- 


dent, Montreal Economics Association; Douglas Noble, Sir 


George Williams University; 


Guy Glorieux, University of 


Montreal; Myron Stamo and Stanley R. Greig, joint winners 


from McGill University; and Vincent G. 


University. 


Faculty 


VANCOUVER (CUP) — Pro- 
posed arts curriculum revisions 
outlined here recently by Dean 
Dennis Healy, have caused a rift 
in the University of British Co- 
lumbia’s Arts faculty. _ 

The controversial new program 
calls for sweeping changes in the 
first year of university which will 
eliminate much formal classroom 
instruction. Compulsory require- 
ments in English and foreign 
languages will also be dispensed 





with if the proposed reforms are 


approved. 


Plans for the new curriculum, 
announced two weeks ago, were 
drawn up by a committee domin- 
ated by faculty members. 


ddihy, Loyola 


rift at UBC 


Chief spokesman for the op- 
osition, classics head Malcolm 
cGregor, said, “I am not in 
sympathy with the plan. I do 
not think this is education”. 

The plan’s objectors contend 
freshmen students aren’t mature 
enough for the new program. 

McGregor says he thinks frosh 
are too immature to cope with 
the amount of academic freedom 
the revision includes. 


Another faculty member was 
not of the same opinion as Mc- 
Gregor, however. “If the univer- 
sity has to take the first year 
student and continue the pro- 
cesses of high school, then it is 


just a bigger high school with 
dirtier dances”, he said. 





The ale that goes with action... 








